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REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION * 


HE Berkeley meeting of the Philosophical Associations seems in 
retrospect an unusually happy ocecasion. It would be dan- 
gerous, perhaps, to make use of this reflection as a basis for gen- 
eralizations on the present state of philosophy in America. Very 
much, certainly, of the pervasive sense of spiritual at-homeness and 
well-being present in even the more arid sessions was due to the 
genial charm of the surroundings and the graciousness of the hos- 
pitality with which we were received. Then, too, the makers of the 
program had dealt generously with us and, aided here by the spon- 
taneous humors of some essays in discussion, had provided enough 
unexpected variety in subject-matter and perspective to lighten the 
general gravity of the proceedings. Yet the matter, I think, goes 
deeper than that. The gathering was remarkable for the quite un- 
usual measure of mutual understanding that its members appeared 
to have achieved. The ‘‘keynote’’ of the entire session was struck 
in Mr. Savery’s fine paper on ‘‘The Synoptic Theory of Truth.” 
The attempt there made to follow out the implications of coherence, 
correspondence and pragmatic theories of truth to their common 
basis, to discover the essential facts jointly presupposed in them all, 
was not merely an emphatic individual success in the particular case ; 
it appeared, as the subsequent discussion made evident, to represent 
the sort of enterprise in which we were all, though less clear-headedly, 
engaged, and to clarify a common purpose and tendency. The meet- 
ings as a whole were governed by something of this synoptic temper. 
There were, of course, the inevitable attempts to propound an intri- 
cate and esoteric system of philosophy within the limits of a twenty- 
minute paper, and the equally inevitable complaints later that the 
point of such a system had been misunderstood. For the rest, how- 
ever, one had the feeling of knowing what the various speakers were 
about and being able to go with them in their arguments, for at least 
a considerable portion of the way. Philosophy as a codperative 
undertaking will profit from such occasions. 
1General meeting for the reception of the third series of the Paul Carus 
Foundation Lectures, held in connection with the Thirty-second Annual Meeting 


of the Western Division and the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Division, December 29-31, 1930, at the University of California. 
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The major event of the meetings, as it is a major event in con- 
temporary American philosophy, was the reading of the Carus lee. 
tures. Like many other original developments in speculation, Mr. 
Mead’s philosophy of time is an application of a set of ideas worked 
out in one particular context and with respect to a special set of prob- 
lems to an apparently independent problem. It is social or sociologi- 
cal pragmatism developed into a philosophy of nature, with the 
issues raised by relativity, emergent evolution, and the general ten- 
dency to ‘‘take time seriously’’ brought to a solution in terms of 
the social structure implicit in codperative action. That the prag- 
matic method, propounded, of course, in relation to very dif- 
ferent problems, should in this new context find added relevance and 
cogency is an impressive verification of its general validity, perhaps 
the most impressive that it has received in recent years. It is no 
less true, however, that in this new context its basic ideas are rather 
considerably broadened and the resulting theory is pragmatism with 
a difference, closer, perhaps, to Whitehead’s earlier speculations 
than to the orthodox doctrines of the school. The classification of 
the doctrine must be left to later analysts. But it is not too early, I 
think, to express the conviction that, as a constructive and compre- 
hensive unification of the various tendencies which have dominated 
American philosophy for the last twenty years, this theory is a con- 
tribution of the very first importance. 

The four central ideals around which the ‘‘philosophy of the 
present’’ is organized are those of ‘‘the present’’ itself, of emergence, 
of relativity, and of sociality. That the present is the seat and 
locus of reality is, for Mr. Mead, the obvious implication of any 
theory that affirms the basic reality of time. The past and future 
as past and future, not as they were or will be when they occurred 
or will occur when they were or will be present, can have existence, 
meaning, or reality only in relation to that present which is, when 
it is present, the ground and basis for all that is real. At any time, 
for any present, the past and future are essentially relative, and a 
temporalist can consider the world only at a time or for a present. 
The first lecture was devoted, not to a direct exposition of this 
thesis, but rather to the examination of an apparently paradoxical 
consequence. This was perhaps unfortunate from the standpoint of 
exposition, since many in the audience were apprized of the paradox 
before they had seen the force of the central thesis. But Mr. Mead 
spared neither his audience nor himself in his determination to come 
to grips at once and as frankly as possible with the difficulties of 
his view. If the past is relative to a present and if the present 
changes, must we not hold also that the past will change as well? 
And how can this be reconciled with the apparent irrevocability of 
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the past? Mr. Mead’s reply was an analysis of the empirical mean- 
ing of such irrevocability. He concluded that this irrevocability is 
as much a present fact and as relative to a particular present as any- 
thing else. The past can exist as past only for a present, as the 
settled condition to which activity must conform. What’s done can’t 


—be undone. And that which can’t be undone is the very meaning 


and cash value of what has been done. The fully developed mean- 
ing of these settled conditions is precisely what we mean by the 
irrevocability of the past, and the ‘‘absolute past’’ for any present 
is just this fully developed meaning of a present irrevocability. The 
assumption of a further past independent of any present and irre- 
vocable not in relation to some present but intrinsically and in itself 
is perfectly gratuitous. 

At this point the concept of emergences become focal. It is not 
merely the case that pasts may vary for different presents, but that, 
if presents are necessarily different, their pasts must be different as 
well. The novelty of the present with respect to its conditions re- 
quires the novelty of the past, relative to this new present, with 
respect to the past of any previous present. However irrevocable 
a scientist may conceive the past of his construction to be, as the 
outcome of his data, he will not deny for a moment that a future 
scientist, with additional data not available in his present at all, 
will find a different past, equally irrevocable and equally subject to 
correction. Thus it seems possible, so far as scientific analysis is 
concerned, to reconcile the irrevocability of the past of any present 
with the expectation of a change in presents and thus of the pasts 
relative to them. In this way one can account for emergence with- 
out denying determinism, since the determinism exists relatively to a 
present and the emergence or novelty in the relation of these presents 
to each other. Thus emergence justifies the relativity of the past 
and the relativity of the past explains emergence as applied to our 
explanations of the world. 

Yet the objection may be raised, and it is one of which Mr. Mead 
was keenly conscious throughout, that this relativity is merely sub- 
jective, that the ‘‘reconstructed’’ past will doubtless alter but that, 
after all, is only our idea of the past. The ‘‘real’’ past is quite 
independent of such relativity. To maintain the objective reality 
of relative perspectives is thus essential to his theory. The second 
lecture was concerned primarily with this problem. There are 
really, on his view, only two alternatives here. Either the relative 
world of perspective ‘‘appearances’’ is objectively real as it stands, 
in its relativity and with all its limitations upon it, or else its de- 
liverances are to be corrected by some external standard not thus 
relative. This external standard, however, always turns out upon 
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analysis to be, in its abstract independence of experience, the very 
negation of our world as we know it. The recurrent illustration 
here was that of the relation of perspectives in space-time to the four 
dimensional world of Minkowski’s geometry. In this latter world it 
is true that space and time are no more and that the special stand- 
points with respect to which their distinction was meaningful have 
been swallowed up in identity. But for that very reason the 
‘*world’’ of Minkowski is not a world of events and hence, for a 
temporalist, is not a world at all, but a mere abstract schema or 
calculus of possible relations. Even in space-time we must accept 
the objective reality of perspectives and regard the alleged ‘‘abso- 
lute’’ as their structural unity and not their external and irrelevant 
archetype. 

A similar thesis was developed with greater cogency in relation 
to the ‘‘perspective’’ of a living organism. The relative features of 
its environment, those which depend on its own interaction with 
nature, can not be subtracted from the reality with which it is in 
active relations. The differences between a living and a non-living 
object are not discernible in the merely intrinsic structure of the liv- 
ing organism, they are to be found in the nature of its environment, 
precisely in so far as that environment is altered and modified by the 
activity of the organism itself. The difference that the organism 
makes in the world, its perspective, and its own reaction to this 
difference, are the very essence of what it means for an organism to 
be alive. Those who reduce the environment to a merely physico- 
chemical structure should hardly be surprised if they are then 
unable to find life as a distinctive element in the world. It is dis- 
coverable, as has been said, in relation to those elements in the world 
which a merely physico-chemical viewpoint has eliminated as irrele- 
vant from the environment within which life occurs and with respect 
to which it has a functional meaning. 

It must be held, then, that the relations in which an event stands 
are essential to its nature, and that they can not be eliminated with- 
out the metaphysical fallacy of misplaced concreteness. There are 
different worlds, in a sense for different standpoints within nature, 
and reality is not to be achieved by neglect of these essential differ- 
ences. Yet somehow there is community between these worlds, and 
factors in some sense the same can appear in many. Does not this 
element of community, of the presence of a common factor in 
diverse systems, point to a transcendent or absolute world on which 
all are dependent? The fourth, and in many ways the most in- 
portant, of Mr. Mead’s major categories provides the answer to this 
query. Community means sociality and it is in social relations be- 
tween standpoints that their common meanings are to be discovered. 
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It must be observed that the term ‘‘sociality’’ has been considerably 
amplified in this usage. Wherever there are standpoints within 
nature which are mutually exclusive and wherever, none the less, 
the same element is present in each, there is sociality in this general 
sense, though there need be no element of consciousness or awareness 
that such sociality exists. Mr. Mead has applied this general descrip- 
tion to (a) the relations of perspectives in space-time, (b) the various 
‘“levels’’ of emergence and their interconnections, and (c) the more 
familiar social situation of ordinary self-conscious activity. It is 
the third instance which clarifies the other two. Any individual, it 
is argued, comes to be a self in so far as he acquires the ability to 
take toward his own activities the attitudes of other individuals. 
This means that he must occupy several standpoints with respect to 
the same fact or view a single fact, in this case his own activity, as 
present in several mutually exclusive perspectives. When he has 
come to judge his conduct in terms of a ‘‘generalized other,’’ of a 
common social attitude valid for a group of individuals yet non- 
existent save as it is expressed in the possibility of transition from 
one individual attitude to another, he has achieved a sort of trans- 
formation formula for social standpoints which is the element of com- 
munity between them since it is the means of uniting them in a 
single system. This unity lies in the process of mutual interpreta- 
tion within such perspectives and does not transcend them. So the 
price in terms of which individuals measure the exchange value of 
their services or commodities is simply expressed in the transaction 
betweem them and would hardly be regarded as an ulterior reality to 
which all such interactions are but approximations. The applica- 
tion of similar observations to the relation of perspectives in space- 
time is obvious. Einstein in a sense, as M. Brunschvicg has ob- 
served, is asking scientists to place themselves alternately in mutually 
exclusive perspectives and to discern the rational equivalence of 
these in terms of the conditions of their intercommunication. The 
identity thus achieved is essentially a social unity and the equal 
legitimacy of diverse standpoints exists for a mind that can occupy 
any one among them, identifying in each only that which is dis- 
coverably the same, the formula which justifies the transition from 
one to another. 

Thus the last stage of this philosophy serves to justify and to 
explain the first. The passage or transition which diversifies the 
world into relative events is also capable of unifying and organizing 
it when this passage takes the form of social interaction and inter- 
communication. Only the somewhat artificial abstraction which 
treats of time and relativity apart from this wider and unifying 
context can find them paradoxical or conflicting in reality. The 
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present which is the locus of reality is not bare occurrence, it is a 
process of interpretation in which the meaning of the past is pro- 
jected into the future through present activity. All reality is in a 
social present whose immanent meaning and relatedness are best 
exemplified in the process of adjustment and directed activity, for, 
in the end, they are this process itself. 

It would obviously be out of place to undertake a criticism of a 
theory whose breadth and empirical grounding have barely been 
suggested in this report. I suggest, however, two queries which 
those who heard the lectures will hope to find answered in more 
detail in the completed work. (1) Does this conception of sociality 
imply the conscious activity of such organisms as ourselves or does 
it not? Unless it does it is hard to see how the statements made 
about ‘‘taking the attitude of the other’’ and the like can have any 
very literal meaning or how, as a consequence, the ‘‘transition’’ 
from one perspective to another in terms of a common meaning is 
really explained except in the special case of self-conscious activity. 
Yet if Mr. Mead’s view implies the ubiquity of consciousness it is 
equally hard to understand his account of consciousness itself as an 
emergent or novel factor in a world which antecedently, it would 
appear, did not contain it. It is not yet clear, I think, that sociality 
in its newer and higher general meaning can be freed from the limi- 
tations of the human context and still perform special functions 
which owe some of their significance at least to that limited context 
itself. (2) The distinction between the past as it exists relatively 
to a given present and the past as it was when it was present is in- 
structive. But Mr. Mead’s account seems better calculated to deal 
with the former type of ‘‘past’’ than with the latter. Yet he does 
hold that one present ‘‘slides into’’ another and there seems to be a 
legitimate sense in which we can refer to a past present as well 
as to a present past. It remains to be shown that the theory of time 
which deals so adequately with the one situation is equally suc- 
cessful in its application to the other. 

The presidential addresses presented mutually exclusive yet gen- 
uinely complementary perspectives of the claim of knowledge to a 
metaphysical grounding in reality. Mr. Loewenberg, in the guise of 
Lucifer, contrasted the angelic pretensions of philosophers with the 
transcendent world to whose ‘‘real’’ or intrinsic nature all such 
claims are equally inapplicable. With wit and precision he com- 
mented upon the ‘‘guardian angels’’ of idealism and the ‘‘recording 
angels’’ of the realistic persuasion, each intent upon a more than 
human absoluteness in the object of his philosophic affections. 
Among the rebels from this complacent attitude Hegel and Mr. 
Dewey were chiefly considered. Mr. Loewenberg’s characterization 
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of the former as Lucifer become Jehovah, founding on the relativity 
of all systems of thought the absoluteness of his own, was particu- 
larly apt. With the pragmatists he expressed a very considerable 
sympathy. Yet while Lucifer, too, is of the ‘‘fallen’’ angels, his 
sceptical detachment will not permit him to participate in their 
revolt against tradition. Rather he stands sceptically outside the 
battle, too keenly aware of the disproportion between the hopes of 
the combatants and their necessary outcome to commit himself to 
their partisan struggles. In the philosophical controversy now 
raging Mr. Loewenberg, quite definitely, is not on the side of the 
angels. 

Mr. Cunningham appeared in a somewhat more conservative 
role. The ‘‘second Copernican Revolution,’”’ as described in Mr. 
Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty, has attempted to divorce the valid- 
ity of knowledge from its claim of reference to an ‘‘antecedent 
reality.”’ It has thus felt justified in dismissing from philosophical 
consideration those problems of a ‘‘spectator theory’’ which con- 
cerned the relation of knowledge to such a reality and hence its 
‘‘metaphysical’’ validity. The object of Mr. Cunningham’s unusu- 
ally just and adequate analysis was to show that this divorce is not 
in fact legitimate, that the meanings involved in knowledge can not 
in the end be understood apart from their reference to antecedent 
existence. If the object in which knowing terminates and by which 
it can be satisfied is more than a bare datum, and if the construction 
which has led to it is not merely devised ad hoc, but is grounded in 
the fact which it is its function to reveal, then the meaning is at- 
tached to the object meant and intelligible only in terms of it. I 
am perhaps not qualified to judge impartially the merits of this 
thesis, since it coincided exactly with my own criticism of Mr. C. I. 
Lewis’ version of pragmatism. Here, too, the issue concerned the 
reference of meanings or concepts, in some sense ‘‘constructed,’’ not 
merely to the given situation in which they arise, but also to the inde- 
pendent objects which they claim to reveal. That the theory of 
knowledge can not neglect this further reference and that, when it 
is recognised as primary, the assertion that ‘‘truth is made by mind’’ 
loses much of its plausibility was my contention. In the course of 
the discussion Mr. D. C. Williams emphasized the fact that such a 
view links up the analysis of knowledge with metaphysics or ontology 
and thus, in a sense, prejudices the question as to the nature of real- 
ity from the start. If I did not misunderstand Mr. Cunningham it 
was his purpose, as it was my own, to show that knowledge and real- 
ity must be thus linked together and that in its regard for this con- 
nection and its attention to the problems connected with it the ‘‘spec- 
tator theory’’ of knowledge is profoundly right. If philosophy is 
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still to concern itself with the criticism of knowledge it can not, ex- 
cept provisionally, escape the responsibilities of metaphysics. 

The major preoccupation of the shorter papers with problems 
of logic was a subject of somewhat regretful comment. by Mr. Tufts. 
It had, however, at least one advantage. A problem of logic can 
often be presented clearly and discussed intelligently within the 
time limits of the session. This was happily instanced in Mr. 
Williams’ paper on ‘‘The Nature of Universals and Abstractions.”’ 
In the course of a concise and very neat analysis he clarified the dis- 
tinction between universality and abstractness by introducing the 
category of the abstract particular. An abstract particular is an 
instance of an abstract universal, a particular color, tone, or the 
like. The members of a class whose distributive unity, according to 
Mr. Stout, is a universal, would fall within this category. Such en- 
tities, while less than whole, concrete facts, are limited by their oc- 
currence in space and time, hence not universal. The discussion was 
distinctly sympathetic to Mr. Williams’ new category, though some 
doubt was felt by Mr. Prall as to the criterion of wholeness, and 
hence of concreteness, in some particulars. 

Dialectical analysis was carried to a dazzling and, to some minds, 
alarming conclusion in Mr. Blake’s treatment of belief. He main- 
tained (a) that there are no degrees of belief in the sense of more 
or less complete acceptance of a proposition, so long as it is accepted 
at all, though there may, of course, be degrees in the tenacity with 
which a belief is retained and (b) that all beliefs claim a sort of in- 
fallibility, since a true proposition can not possibly be false and, 
hence, to believe that a proposition is true is to believe that one can 
not possibly be mistaken about it, ie., that it can not possibly be 
false. The rather heated discussion, in which Mr. Pepper and Mr. 
Lanz figured largely, served to shake Mr. Blake’s convictions not at 
all, since they turned rather on the possibility of solving such prob- 
lems by dialectical methods than on the validity of the argument in 
question. 

The defenders of a more ‘‘organic’’ logic found considerable 
comfort in Mr. Townsend’s view that ‘‘The Nature of Knowledge 
and the Knowledge of Nature’’ require a logic in which growth or 
development, in a literal though non-temporal sense, is an ultimate 
category and in Mr. Lenzen’s illuminating illustrations from the 
history of physical science of the way in which, through successive 
approximations, this growth is made manifest. Even here, how- 
ever, Mr. Brown was inclined to cavil at the unduly ‘‘logical’’ and 
hence ‘‘petrified’’ character of the description given and to regard 
growth as a psychological and hence extra-logical concept. A novel 
application of logical methods was presented in the three dimen- 
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sional diagrams of certain formal subject-predicate relationships 
which were Mr. Winn’s contribution to ‘‘A Theory of Judgment 
and Geometry of Logic.’’ Mr. Marhenke’s comment that the de- 
mands of logic had been subordinated to the exigencies of the dia- 
grams seemed not unwarranted, but the possibilities of three- and, 
as Mr. Lanz enthusiastically suggested, four-dimensional diagrams 
opened intriguing vistas to at least a portion of the audience. Mr. 
Prall’s reopening of the case for nominalism was impressive both in 
the range of considerations included and in the ingenuity with which 
traditional and, one would have supposed, insoluble difficulties were 
avoided. The extreme condensation of the argument and the rapid- 
ity of the reading left a finite reporter, without the enviable powers 
ascribed by Mr. Loewenberg to ‘‘recording angels,’’ unable to 
register more than a general impression of its trend. In answer to 
Mr. Pepper’s comments Mr. Prall disclaimed any intention of ‘‘ex- 
plaining away’’ the implications of similarity and in response to 
Mr. H. B. Alexander’s rather startling observation that for him the 
word ‘‘same’’ always meant ‘‘different’’ reaffirmed his own intention 
of employing it in the more usual sense. Even those of us who 
failed wholly to keep pace with the development of the argument 
were thus reassured by its outcome. 

In contrast to the abstractness of such discussions Mr. Star- 
buck’s plea for a ‘‘ Philosophy Functioning in Life’’ pointed out en- 
tirely new fields of usefulness for lovers of wisdom. After an 
introductory suggestion that the philosophy of the future must deal 
rather more with intimates than with ultimates he proceeded to out- 
line his own experiments in the quantitative determination of philo- 
sophie results. That ethical problems are clarified by statistical 
estimates of habits of truth-telling in children, that the religious ex- 
perience is enlightened by a specification in grams of the suggestibil- 
ity of those most susceptible to it and that epistemology would profit 
by a series of ‘‘space-time confessions”’ from its expositors were sug- 
gestions offered. Mr. Tufts and Mrs. Sabin-Smith were sceptical 
as to the extent to which a quantitative approach to such problems 
could be made effective, but Mr. Starbuck’s final reply, in which it 
was simply urged that his colleagues, without surrendering their 
own methods of approach, keep an open mind on the possible merit 
of his experiments, disarmed criticism. 

The ‘‘intelligibility’’ of Mr. Whitehead’s Process and Reality 
was Mr. Urban’s point of departure in his comments on the general 
validity of the ‘‘philosophy of organism.’’ That this book is in all 
truth very difficult to understand, that this difficulty is fundamental 
to the enterprise which Whitehead has undertaken and that it indi- 
eates the impossibility even in principle of succeeding in the attempt 
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to fuse the categories of science and of value as coordinate elements 
in a single system were central points in his discussion. In his ecritj- 
cism of Mr. Whitehead’s use of ‘‘feeling,’’ for example, as at once 
esthetic and ubiquitous, Mr. Urban’s objection to the theory seemed 
particularly well taken. Though one or two hardy souls ventured 
the daring affirmation that they did understand Process and Reality 
or at least were not yet convinced that they might not in the course 
of time achieve such understanding, there was much sentiment to 
support the critic. On the larger issue of the possibility of ever 
combining categories of description and appreciation on a single 
plane of metaphysical explanation there was more difference of 
opinion. 

Among the remaining papers some must be enumerated only, 
since their content can hardly be presented adequately within the 
limits of this report. Mr. E. H. Lewis’ combination of linguistic 
erudition and philosophic wit can not be appreciated at second hand. 
If the genealogies revealed for some respectable metaphysical terms 
seemed almost too good to be true, there was no one in the audience 
without a most emphatic will to believe. With a series of solemn 
papers already presented and more to come in the course of a very 
full day this grateful interlude was as delightful as it was, on the 
basis of the title, unexpected. ‘‘The Linguistic Origins of Certain 
Philosophical Contexts’’ will hereafter be a subject of enthusiastic 
interest for many of us. More could hardly be said. Mr. Mitchell’s 
paper ‘‘On the Nature of Causality’? and Mr. Hausheer’s on 
‘‘Thought and Experience’’ promised to repay further study with 
constructive suggestions, but presupposed too many ideas not capable 
of elaboration within the time allotted to be altogether compre- 
hensible as read. 

I began this report with a reference to the ‘‘synoptic”’ spirit 
manifest in many of the papers presented and I should like to close 
with a comment on the two in which it was particularly effective. 
One would have expected Mr. Hoernlé to be synoptic. But even 
idealists do not always practise what they preach in matters of con- 
troversy and the particular application of the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion of opposition to controverted cases is an important—and essen- 
tial—corollary of the general principle. In this case the issue con- 
cerned Bosanquet’s reaffirmation of the ‘‘reality’’ of the imaginary 
in his Meeting of Extremes, and his disagreement with Mr. Hoernlé’s 
supposed position that only the actual or existent is real. If ‘‘real’’ 
means realized then, Mr. Hoernlé argued, only the actual is real. 
But if we use ‘‘real’’ to describe the real nature of anything—what 
it would be if it did exist—then the imaginary must be granted its 
own reality. Since the actual and the merely possible are identical 
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in essence it is not difficult to see how, as Bosanquet observed, an 
‘“‘imaginary’’ Hamlet may be more significant than many an actual 
man. Yet this significance is realized only in its embodiment in ac- 
tuality and hence while the ‘‘Universe’’ includes the imaginary as 
real nature or possibility it may still be said, without at all contra- 
dicting Bosanquet’s thesis, that an important distinction remains 
between the ‘‘real’’ in this sense and the further and unique ‘‘real- 
ity’’ of existence itself. If Bosanquet himself could have failed to 
appreciate the adequacy of the reconciliation thus achieved he was 
less of an idealist than we have thought him. 

Mr. Savery’s demonstration of the ‘‘confluence’’ of diverse 
theories of truth began with a classification of propositions and ended 
in metaphysics. On the middle ground of epistemology, which alone 
can be considered here, it reconciled correspondence and coherence 
by reducing correspondence to partial identity of knowledge and 
fact and coherence to non-contradiction. If truth is identity, then 
its most fundamental test is self-consistency and ‘‘the original of 
truth is a known non-contradiction.’’ Pragmatism is included since 
its legitimate emphasis on hypothesis and verification must be broad- 
ened to include at one extreme direct confrontation with fact and 
the recognition of identity (or correspondence) and at the other, 
where no direct verification is possible, the appeal to coherence with 
known fact as the criterion of truth. An idea that would be known 
to be not different from a fact if it were confronted with it is true 
and the evidence of this truth is the measure of its consistency with 
fact as known. The whole structure of ideas which justifies and 
deepens this analysis can not adequately be appreciated until Mr. 
Savery makes this important theory available to us in printed form. 
We were all more eager to follow out its implications at the end of 
the session than at the beginning. And that, I think, can not always 
be said of the outcome of the deliberations of philosophers. 


ArTHUR E. Murpuy. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Plato’s Theory of Ethics. The Moral Criterion and the Highest 
Good. R.C. Lopez. (International Library of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy and Scientific Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1928. xiv 558 pp. 

Most commentators have made a discrimination between platonic 
and non-platonic doctrines in the Dialogues. They have assumed 
that Plato introduced certain characters to express his own theories, 
while others were intended to voice the opinions he wished to over- 
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throw. The result has been to restrict the rich variety of Plato’s 
thought to some one aspect that happens to fit the interests of the 
modern scholar. But neither Socrates nor any other interlocutor 
has a monopoly of right reason in Plato’s writings. ‘‘If we read 
the Dialogues in the spirit of a pupil rather than of a judge, we find 
many avenues of approach to the distinction between good and evil, 
and to the tests or criteria by which that distinction is established” 
(p. 7). With this in mind, Professor Lodge has assembled the many 
ethical references in the Dialogues and arranged them in series of 
increasing philosophical significance. Thus, he singles out the major 
themes of Plato’s moral speculation, each of which is pursued on 
successively higher levels of insight. 

The book has three main parts, investigating (1) the moral cri- 
terion, (2) scales of goods, and (3) highest goods in platonism. Its 
general conclusion is that, while Plato recognized the relative validity 
of various answers to these ethical problems, he discerned the abso- 
lute unity underlying them all. Instinctive preferences, social and 
religious traditions, legal sanctions, scientific theory, philosophic vi- 
sion, represent an ascending clarification of judgment, culminating in 
the Idea of Good. The moral insight of platonism is gained by a 
method of approximation. Contrary views are developed, not merely 
for the sake of proof or disproof, but in order to bring together the 
various features of moral experience in a wider perspective through 
which their implicit truth can be unfolded. The several scales of 
relative goods (consisting of soul-body-wealth, of the virtues, of 
public and private goods, of the goods of intelligence in relation to 
other goods, of divine and human goods) constitute the setting within 
which the position of the highest good is to be sought. Various 
‘*eandidates’’ present more or less reasonable claims to this position. 
Beginning with Pleasure and ending with God, as the alone good, 
each of them expresses the value-ideal in its own fashion. They are 
all ‘‘highest goods’’ with respect to the varieties of concrete situation 
in which they are realized. This means that ‘‘the one and only one 
highest good’’ takes many shapes and names in human experience 
(pp. 471-472). 

The book is marked by painstaking and thorough investigation, 
every section being minutely documented from the Dialogues. On 
this account alone it should prove itself a useful work of reference 
for further research in platonism and the history of ethics. But 
with all its wealth of detail, Plato’s Theory of Ethics remains nebu- 
lous as a whole. It may be, as Plato intimated, that nothing can 
ever be adequately written about these high truths. In a sense, 
whatever is uttered about good and evil by any speaker in the Dia- 
logues may be treated as an authentic element in platonic ethics. 
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The obvious danger in such a method of interpretation is that it will 
degenerate into a mere collation of scattered comments and allusions. 
Despite assurances to the contrary, this often seems the case in the 
present work. We miss the peculiar emphasis, shading, and perspec- 
tive of the original context. Much of the exposition suggests a dis- 
sertation on Shakespeare drawn from Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions, except that Professor Lodge faithfully reproduces the dull 
along with the memorable passages. I confess that many of Plato’s 
utterances seem painfully banal, when abstracted from the drama in 
which they occur. Such, for instance, are the trite observations 
which Professor Lodge solemnly discusses as ‘‘the advantages asso- 


‘ciated with the functioning of the alimentary canal’’ (pp. 248-252, 


356-360) or the pious admonitions about the abuse of wealth and 
material possessions (pp. 25-27, 201-212). They outdo Epictetus 
at his worst. 

The interpretation is inspired throughout by the dialectic of 
modern idealism. Professor Lodge forestalls criticism on this score 
by admitting that he has read his own philosophical notions into 
the passages studied (p. xiii). Clearly, the same material would 
lend itself to a very different construction in the hands of a com- 
mentator of other philosophical persuasions. For the evidence from 
the Dialogues, of which Professor Lodge makes so much display, 
fails precisely at the crux of his interpretation. In their various 
shapes, the moral criterion, the scales of goods, and the highest 
good are taken to be reflections of ‘‘the Absolute Experience which 
we designate as God.’’ The Idea of Good, which is the ultimate 
reality, is said to represent ‘‘the empirical reality of human 
experience summed to infinity’? (p. 173). This is ‘‘the absolute, 
the ne plus ultra, the principle of ideality, as such’’ (p. 399). 
Since, ‘‘in the final analysis, there is only one Idea, the Idea of 
Good, the Absolute or Divine Experience,’’ (p. 142), we are 
brought to the conclusion ‘‘that the highest good for the universe 
consists in the ideal functioning of the whole so as to realize the 
maximum of value-potentiality inherent in its elements, and that 
the highest good for a particular human being consists in so living 
as to constitute a consciously organic portion of this whole, and, in 
so living, to realize his own deepest happiness and well-being’’ (p. 
477). All of this presupposes a dialectical concept of Experience 
without the slightest confirmation in the Dialogues. We are told 
that ‘‘experience, for platonism, is always experience of reality,’’ 
‘fis essentially and fundamentally reality in its own living’’ (pp. 
157, 171). But if we consult Plato’s own references to éurapia, 
we find him regarding it as an inferior sort of skill, such as popular 
exegesis, rhetoric, and cookery (cf. Protagoras 342a, Gorgias 462c). 
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Those who follow ‘‘experience’’ are ‘‘mere empirics’’ (cf. Republic 
475d, ff.). To interpret the whole platonic ethics and the Idea of 
Good in terms of ‘‘ Absolute Experience’’ is to import elements of 
modern epistemology into Plato’s thought which are not only for- 
eign but entirely misleading. 

There are a few other questionable passages in what is, on the 
whole, a work of unimpeachable scholarship. We are told that, for 
the average educated Greek, ‘‘the tyrant-ideal appeared to exhibit 
in unmistakable form all the characteristics of the summum bonum”’ 
(p. 69). It is asserted dogmatically, in spite of Aristotle’s denial, 
that Plato recognized Ideas of artefacts, as such (pp. 126, 128). 
And it is far from clear ‘‘why, for Plato, no difficulty is felt in 
identifying God with the divine principle’’ [the Idea of Good] or 
‘that it would seem incorrect for him to do anything else,’’ on the 
ground that ‘‘every one of Plato’s ideal constructions consists of 
_ ‘ideas’ or ‘impersonal principles’ ’’ (p. 466). 

D. 8S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Mind at the Crossways. C. Luoyp Mora@an. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 1930. Pp. xi-+ 275. 


Morgan’s latest book is a further exposition of his conception 
of emergence in development and evolution. Living creatures ex- 
hibit three main emergent steps beyond the realm of the non-living. 
The three steps are Simple percipience, such as an amoeba displays 
in reacting to change, perception, which involves a ‘‘crossover’’ of 
percipience from one sense mode to another and consequent antici- 
patory behavior in responding, and reflection, in which there is not 
only the anticipatory behavior of perception, but also a transfor- 
mation of the world of perception into a space and time order and a 
plan of action. 

Primitive subconscious percipience becomes perception when, 
through learning (conditioning), an organism responds to such a 
stimulus as a visual pattern with a response previously dependent 
on, say, taste, and hence shows a fore-taste of the object. Percep- 
tion is thus dependent on previous behavior as well as previous 
stimulation. 

Mind and body represent two systems of relationships into which 
living organisms enter. These systems exhibit a concomitance which 
Morgan extends to the most primitive levels of percipient behavior. 
The amoeba not only reacts to the world with movement and chem- 
ical change, but with affective tone. It experiences the world, if 
only in a subconscious fashion. Consciousness enters at the point 
at which learning appears, that is, at the level of perception. Mind 
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is emergent, not from physical systems, but from something more 
primitive than mind, but something still non-physical. 

An emergent is a new order unpredictable in terms of natural 
science. Its appearance can be explained only in ‘‘dramatic’’ or 
purposive terms, in terms of the reflective choice of such an agent 
as an adult person or such an agent as God, since the emergences 
of evolution and individual development are not often the choice of 
men. Explanations in terms of instinct or hormone which attribute 
purposive action to such abstractions as an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion Morgan asserts are improper uses of purposive or dramatic 
explanation. 

Mind at the Crossways is wriiten with a clarity that makes it 
possible for those who would disagree with Morgan to know defi- 
nitely what it is they do not accept. That the amoeba has its own 
form of enjoyment of the world is a harmless belief, though it seems 
also somewhat profitless. Most of the disagreement, will center 
about the use of the notion of emergence, which starts out with the 
impeccably modest significance of an unpredictable newness in the 
world, and such unpredicted newnesses are fortunately character- 
istic of the life of the mind and will always confront the psycholo- 
gist; but emergence becomes in the course of the argument more 
than unpredicted newness. It becomes the irreducible mystery 
which is banished forever from the field of science. There are two 
reasons for objecting to this notion. One is that, when the mystery 
has occurred sufficiently often, it may be caught in the practice of 
certain habits and thus be predicted (if only statistically) and so 
be no more a mystery. The other is that to regard such an emergent 
phenomenon as reflective choice, to take a specific example, as an 
irreducible scientific mystery, overlooks a certain amount of re- 
duction of its mysterious features already accomplished, and dis- 
courages what seems to be very promising investigation through 
analysis of the acquisition and use of language. Even the ‘‘cross- 
ways of the mind’’ have yielded some of their traffic regulations to 
observation and will yield more as observations are continued and 
compared. 


E. R. Gutarie. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Europa und Asien, Untergang der Erde am Geist. THeopor LEs- 
sina. 5 Auflage. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1930. Pp. viii + 
358. 

Multiple and various are the ailments that have been claimed for 
our world. Today, in an age of specialized science and technology, it 
is the fashion to regard reason and the machine, these dual constitu- 
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ents of modern culture, as the forces making for man’s downfall, 
Ever since Nietzsche issued his pungent indictment of certain fea- 
tures of modernism, questions pertaining to the ‘‘crisis’’ of Western 
man and culture have been constantly in the foreground. The World 
War, in particular, has given a strong impetus to the discussions in 
Germany, especially among non-academic circles. Of these, Lessing’s 
Europa und Asien is perhaps the most passionate and eloquent 
statement. 

Asia is the symbol of man’s innocent origin, of his creative dream- 
world. It stands for the unrestraint and boundlessness of the soul, 
for reliance on the instinctive and intuitive; it implies the certainty 
and harmony of spontaneous activity ; it is the temper that engenders 
a generous social polity. Asta represents nature and instinct. 

Europe is the symbol of man awakened to consciousness, reflec- 
tion, and purposeful activity; of man selecting, judging, and evalu- 
ating; of his incessant willing and desiring. It prepares the soil of 
an unsocial attitude. It makes for restraint, limitation, calculation. 
Europe represents culture and reason. (Lessing uses Getst loosely 
to denote the collective symbol). : 

The history of the earth reveals the gradual domination of Europe 
over Asia, that is: the victory of logic over life, of consciousness over 
instinct, of egocentricism over socialism. So long as man lived in 
nature’s embrace, he was simple and certain, and his life then pos- 
sessed ‘‘fulness.’’ Consciousness and a rationalizing spirit, however, 
have since impoverished it. ‘Consciousness has split the primeval 
unity of man, making him uncertain and wavering. Logic and sci- 
ence with their tendency toward the general have brought about the 
atrophy of the living content, the essence of which is the unique and 
the particular. With the birth of consciousness and thinking began 
thus the downfall of the earth. And with the advent of Christianity, 
there developed another disastrous conceit: anthropomorphism, by 
which nature and history were dressed up in a teleological garment 
that was man-cut. This philosophy of history introduced a series of 
unwarranted pretentions to the effect that man had the power to 
forecast the course of events and that these could be grasped in terms 
of time. Europe furthermore brought ethics, that is, evaluations 
based on selections that were necessarily arbitrary, norms in terms 
of which the innocence of nature was condemned and its infinite 
bounty found wanting. Thus have consciousness, thought, and hom- 
inism alienated man from nature, made of him a sceptical, artificial, 
and self-centred being. Culture, far from attaching itself to life, 
has become autonomous to the extent that it is now the antithesis 
of life. 

The most hideous form that this process has assumed is to be 
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found in mechanized America, ‘‘a sleepless land without nightin- 
gales, inhabited by loud people without music, hopelessly mediocre 
and soul-barren.’’ Here the machine (latest aspect of Geist) has 
most effectively chilled the soul of man. The primary function of 
our machine-culture generally, has been the destruction of Pan. It 
has been demolishing forests, exterminating land- and water-animals, 
inciting wars for the control of the world’s markets, fostering the 
unscrupulous exploitation of the proletariat classes. To be sure, 
there is an effort on the part of the scattered Asiatic remnants to 
halt the crushing onward tramp of this cold automaton; but it is in 
vain. Asia too is going the way of Europe. The machine is march- 
ing on and soon we shall also have in Asia the victory of the pale 
man’s burden, of Sunyatsen over Laotse. 

This thesis is more sweepingly condemnatory than was Spengler’s 
eyclical pessimism. Though sharing Lessing’s anathema of reflective 
consciousness and reason, Spengler did not include culture in his 
eastigation of what he called ‘‘civilization.’’ For Lessing, both are 
cursed with the same leprous disease: rationalizing and purpose- 
giving to life. Spengler’s theory, furthermore, did not exclude the 
possibility of a new and vital culture arising from the debris of 
Western civilization. For Lessing, the year 1900 marks the begin- 
ning of a process in the course of which historical humanity is doomed 
to extinction. 

Now history knows of no pessimistic philosophy that does not 
point the way to some escape out of the dreary situation it portrays. 
And Lessing’s is no exception. 

The tacit and acknowledged assumption throughout the work is 
that there exists a sharp diremption between nature and reason. The 
last chapter suddenly announces that this either-or dichotomy is 
methodologically unsound—the finest insight in the book. Human 
existence necessarily entailed the transcendence of the natural state. 
As human beings, we are perforce citizens of both Europe and Asia, 
and our tragedy consists more precisely in that we are at home in 
neither. Now this homeless dualism can not be bridged by a ‘‘return 
to nature.’? We must continue on the road that leads away from 
her warm green fields on to the cold icy peaks of reason. But in this 
very process, Lessing believes, salvation can be found. Through con- 
tinued ‘intellectualization, the heart of nature will be further chilled, 
and since reason must have nature as material to flourish on, the high 
point of reason’s triumph will be also the moment of its complete 
extinction. The labor of this Nirvana-salvation thus involves con- 
tinued and active participation in and promulgation of the cultural 
and intellectual life. (Echo of von Hartmann’s cheering exhorta- 
tion: man must cultivate such activities which will assure his ultimate 
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annihilation.) A new race must come (will come, since life is bound 
to assert itself) that no longer performing the act of thinking will 
manage to survive. That race may find it necessary to ignore the 
truth. The power to live probably requires the power to self-decep- 
tion. Well, so be it! This book, too, will then be forgotten, if 
forgetting it will be more conducive to life than would be the knowl- 
edge of its message. The human race will be saved from being ship- 
wrecked on the sharp cliffs of reason by steering into the sleepy 
harbor of Nirvana. ‘‘Our questions are solved. For they shall be 
forgotten.’’ (The book also contains a brief ‘‘exoteric answer’’: the 
suggestion of a conciliation between nature and Geist, stated only 
as a possible logical alternative. ) 

The prophetic manner in which Lessing proclaims his thesis and 
the ridiculous extremes to which he drives it, makes it tempting to 
dismiss it briefly. Nor is it difficult to expose the logical flaws of 
his argument. All of Lessing’s dramatic accounts of the unjust 
distributions and irresponsible squanderings of economic goods do 
not, as Lessing believes, reveal the baneful effects of culture, but 
only the workings of the economic principle of surplus-value produc- 
tion, characteristic of a specific system. Lessing condemns civiliza- 
tion and culture wholesale, because of a particular and perhaps pass- 
ing economic form of such, and he confusedly argues that machine- 
production necessarily makes for worker’s exploitation. His central 
thesis of the self-sufficiency of the natural state is equally untenable. 
It seems to be contradicted by Lessing’s own leading idea that con- 
sciousness and reason arose because of ‘‘need,’’ because of some 
disturbance within the natural process which reason came to remove. 
Does not this principle argue against the position that nature can 
best solve her problems when left to herself? Did not reason arise 
precisely because nature was not sufficient unto herself? If the light 
of the spirit can break only through wounds (p. 36f.), then these 
wounds could have been inflicted only by nature herself. And if that 
be so, then Lessing’s nature-Nirvana will offer no abiding refuge- 
ground and after a time, man will again have to take recourse to the 
scorching medicine of reason. With respect to ethics, selection and 
evaluation do not imply, as Lessing argues, ‘‘rejection of life,’’ but 
rejection (as well as acceptance) only of a part of life. And this 
necessity of the spirit of saying ‘‘no,’’ of being (in Scheler’s term) 
‘“an ascetic of life,’’ is a specific and valuable human quality that 
distinguishes it from an animal’s indiscriminate acceptance. At the 
same time, these logical considerations do not abolish certain facts 
that provide the inner substance of the current revolt against intel- 
lectualism. In the heat with which rationalism is defended, it is 
sometimes forgotten that reason has necessary and serious limitations 
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set by its subject-matter. Nature’s infinite aspects can not be ex- 
hausted by rational analysis and can be approximated perhaps only 
through paradoxes. The elements of indeterminancy and chance of- 
fer irremovable stumbling-blocks to the powers of reason. And 
though thinking may be the effect of an intensive act and may stimu- 
late activity, contemplation by itself can never cope with the problems 
of living; indeed, it often leads to doubt and uncertainty which 
paralyze the wings of action and produce our Hamlets. And in the 
weary moments which the nerve-wearing life of the spirit brings, or 
in the hubbub of busy hours, the soft song of Asia with its promise 
of freedom from our compulsive actualities, has allurements that are 
almost irresistible. But while sub specie aeternitatis there is thus 
value in not losing sight of the dangers of a life tyrannized by reason, 
it is on the other hand myopic to ignore (as Lessing does) the great 
service reason renders in fighting intolerance, superstition, and preju- 
dice. And the spread of that anti-intellectualism which Lessing, with 
writers of related temper like Bachofen, Klages, Leopold Ziegler and 
their motley following are encouraging, is particularly unfortunate. 
These men do not point to the limitations of reason with a view of 
guarding its frailty from the animal-robustness of superstition and 
of assigning reason to its safe and proper sphere. Their irrational- 
ism rather lends moral support to a reactionary obscurantism that 
regards logical consistency as sufficient indication of error, to which, 
as Thomas Mann puts it, the way to the ‘‘Mothers”’ is an affair of a 
casual walk. 

The readiness with which philosophies that are tinged with pes- 
simism are accepted today by many can be well enough understood 
in the light of a World War and the miseries of a post-war period. 
But to claim that these maladjustments are the necessary corollaries 
of a culture nourished by reason and supported by a system of ma- 
chine-production, is to argue post hoc. The failure to consider that it 
may have been the misuse of these ingredients of Western culture that 
has brought about those cataclysms, is the spear-point on which all of 
these pessimistic criticisms remain hanging. But unfortunately they 
are not alone philosophically unsound. Such gospels as Lessing’s 
nature-Nirvana or Leopold Ziegler’s ‘‘new Middle Ages,’’ held forth 
as the ideal fulfillment of Western culture, are today practically 
dangerous: their confused irrationalism and irresponsible mysticism 
are playing into the sinister hands of the Fascist forces that are 
making for the racial, social, and economic reaction to which Ger- 
many, among other countries, is today a prey. 

Harry SLOCHOWER. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 
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Bernard Bolzano, sein Leben und sein Werk. H. Fes. Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1929. Pp. vii-+ 109. 


Among the minor thinkers of Europe one eventually finds great 
masters of thought, keen and subtle observers of logical and meta- 
physical intricacies, who remain less known only because they are 
more intellectually honest than the famous architects of the great 
systems. They raise no claim for philosophical omniscience and 
confine their researches to some narrow set of specific problems, for 
which reason they usually fail to appeal to the imagination of the 
contemporaries, and leave no schools. One such thinker was Bol- 
zano, ‘‘der grésste Logiker aller Zeiten,’’ as Husserl called him, a 
Catholic mathematician and philosopher who inaugurated the so- 
called Mengenlehre and developed one of the fundamental notions 
of modern logie for which our neo-realists produced a very conveni- 
ent name of ‘‘neutral entities.’’ 

Dr. Fels’ book on Bolzano could have filled a great need in our 
philosophical literature, if the author had made any attempt at 
completeness and constructive thoroughness. But as the book stands 
one finds in it a highly elementary and even superficial, though very 
unassuming and sympathetic, exposition of the main sections of 
Bolzano’s philosophy, without really acquainting the reader with his 
main ideas. Bolzano’s contributions to mathematics, of which even 
Bertrand Russell—this sworn enemy of ‘‘ philosophers’’—speaks with 
great esteem, are entirely left out (notwithstanding the fact that 
there is a chapter in the book entitled Die Mathematik und Meta- 
physik, pp. 61-66). From the Wissenschaftslehre the whole doc- 
trine of inference is left out. The analysis of categories, such as 
Einheit, Vielheit, Allheit, Reihe, Grosse, Menge, ete., and the unique 
classification of the types of judgment, are not even mentioned. The 
only concepts which are treated with interest and some skill are those 
of Wahrheit an sich, Satz an sich, and Vorstellung an sich. The ex- 
position of the latter would have been greatly facilitated if the 
author*had considered the American literature on ‘‘neutral entities.’’ 
On the whole the historical orientation of Dr. Fels is far from satis- 
factory. Contact with foreign philosophical literatures is almost en- 
tirely lacking. Bolzano shrinks to a purely local, Germanic phenom- 
enon, although in fact his importance is world-wide, as can be seen 
from his influences upon Lossky, Russell, and the neo-realists. But 
even in the field of German philosophy only the obvious is mentioned, 
—Leibniz, Brentano, and Husserl. Herbart is scarcely mentioned 
once or twice (pp. 23, 53) although both Bolzano and Herbart belong 
to the same stream of philosophic endeavor; both are realists, anti- 
psychologists, and historical opponents of Kant. The expression, 
Wahrheit an sich, is erroneously attributed to Bolzano as its author, 
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whereas it was originally introduced by Fichte and used by the latter 
with the same signification with which Bolzano uses it, as was shown 
by the present reviewer years ago (Archiv fiir die Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 1912). 

It is well known that Bolzano’s books are very rare, and with 
the exception of his Wissenschaftslehre and Paradoxien des Unend- 
lichen are accessible only in a very few libraries of Europe (British 
Museum, Berlin, Prague). After reading Dr. Fels’ monograph one 
feels that it was scarcely worth while to make a special trip to any 
of those libraries to be able once more to recite Bolzano’s well-known 
contributions to Antipsychologismus, and to produce a scanty survey 
of the less known sections of his philosophy. However, the book 
may be profitably read by those who are unfamiliar with Bolzano’s 
original writings. It is written with laudable clarity and warm 
sympathy for the great master. 

Henry LAnz. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. René Fiinép-Miuer. Trans- 
lated from the German by F. 8. Flint and D. F. Tait. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1930. xviii + 523 pp. 

Students of philosophy might easily overlook this book as remote 
from their interests, but they will surely make a mistake. As a 
story-book, it tells one of the most amazing tales of romance, adven- 
ture, politics, and pathology imaginable. It is fine fiction, however 
much it may also be history. It is also a valuable treatise on the 
history and psychology of religion. But such matters I shall pass 
over here. I merely call attention to those themes which are im- 
portant in the history of philosophy. 

In the history of morals, Jesuit theories and practices are, of 
course, notorious as well as famous. Few modern moralists, how- 
ever, realize how complicated the practical moral problems were with 
which the Jesuits were compelled to deal, and how heroically they 
struggled with ideas which men of sense would dismiss as obviously 
impossible. Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises, for example, if studied in 
detail, reveal a conscientious, prosaic effort to attain by way of sense 
experience what mystics claim to attain by divine revelation, and 
to make real, in personal experience, the whole system of Christian 
doctrine. Similarly, the various ‘‘cases of conscience’’ were based 
on the belief that all moral situations as they came into the confes- 
sional could be catalogued and judged by the express laws of God. 
In themselves, such heroic attempts might seem childish, but when 
one follows Mr. Fiilép-Miller’s exposition of how they generated 
many of the most basic themes of ethical theory, they become impres- 
Sive and profound. 
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Certainly the most entertaining sections of the book to philoso- 
phers are Parts III and IV, on Free Will and Jesuit Moral Philoso- 
phy. The religious and ecclesiastical setting of the problem of free 
will is described with great skill and the intricate course of the 
dialectic is followed through Molinism, Jansenism, probabilism, and 
probabiliorism, until it loses itself among intrigues at the Papal 
Curia and gossip among Parisian ladies. After reading this story, 
one feels that at last one understands why free will pops up again 
and again in modern philosophy, though the problem has been solved 
and buried a hundred times. It is especially interesting to see Des- 
cartes projected against his Jesuit background and to realize 
how he and his followers in modern philosophy stole the Jesuits’ 
thunder and used it against them. 

When the author comes to a discussion of more recent philosophic 
issues he unfortunately descends to high-class gossip. His discus- 
sion of recent attempts to ‘‘Catholicize thought,’’ and of the Jesuits’ 
relations to psycho-analysis, ‘‘behaviorism, plant-lice, and Pavlov’s 
dog,’’ is a superficial collection of opinions and citations which afford 
little insight into the real issues and the course of the argument. It 
is especially confusing in Part VII to have so vague a picture pre- 
sented of the relation between the Jesuits and Neo-scholasticism and 
other general trends in recent Catholic thought. At times one is led 
to suppose that all recent Catholic thinkers are Jesuits. No doubt 
Herr Fiilép-Miller should be pardoned for yielding to the temptation 
(or is it a duty?) to tell what Kant has to say about free will. 

A fascinating and generally unknown story is the history of the 
Jesuit Indian Republic of Paraguay, an eighteenth-century experi- 
ment in religious communism. 

There is a good bibliography and the numerous illustrations are 
exceptionally interesting. The book ought to be valuable in intro- 
ducing students to medieval and modern moral philosophy from an 
unusual and illuminating angle; but its value to philosophy students 
is perhaps the least of its many merits. 


HeErBert W. ScHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Principles of Ethics. James H. Dunnam. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc. 1929. Pp. xii + 570. 

Professor Dunham’s treatment of the Principles of Ethics is 
‘divided into four phases, respectively dealt with by the author in 
the four approximatively equal divisions of the book. The preface 
opens with a summary description of these four phases. ‘‘It is 
assumed that every science will have not only a body of materials 
(Part I—The Materials of Ethics) and appropriate laws for ex- 
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plaining them (Part II—The Methods of Ethics), but also specific 
methods for solving the pertinent problems confronting the inves- 
tigator (Part I1I—The Problems of Ethics). To these three phases 
ethics adds a fourth, namely, the sanctions that stand behind the 
executive of moral acts, either as inducements or obstructions in 
their path (Part IV—The Sanctions of Ethics) ”’ (p. v). 

The desires, choices, and emotions, constituting the analysis of 
moral conduct and forming part of the specified material of Part I, 
although represented by the ambition of the preface, as ‘‘capable of 
select and extended examination’’ and ‘‘worthy of the same kind 
of objective treatment which we insist on devoting to a laboratory 
experiment,’’ are as a matter of fact subjected to a confusingly con- 
glomerate survey—copious with quoted comment, literary allusions, 
and moral platitudes—of problems drawn from scientific method, 
metaphysics, sociology, political science, psychology, and legal theory. 
The conclusion, however, which ‘‘should appear from the text is 
that morals is a system of behavior having its roots in that sentiment 
of obligation which the normal intelligence invariably exhibits’’ (p. 
v). 

The significance of the title of the second section ‘‘The Methods 
of Ethics’’ is somewhat difficult to comprehend, inasmuch as the clar- 
ification given in the preface—‘‘We may preferably follow the lead 
of Sidgwick and call the argument a method of ethics, meaning 
thereby that moral endeavor does not so much require an elaborate 
explanation of its terms as a frank statement of its objective condi- 
tions and the way to meet them’’ (p. v)—seems to be at variance 
not only with the expressed ideal of Sidgwick’s work and his usage 
of the term ‘‘Methods,’’ but also with the actual procedure of the 
author in the division in question. 

On examining the actual material in the part in question it can 
be said to be a more or less systematic exposition of various historical 
positions. The various chapter headings lend themselves to a pos- 
sible reclassification into the methods of hedonism, perfectionism 
‘including intuitionism) and synthesis—the last being that of the 
author. The synthetic method seems to arise from a desire on the 
part of Professor Dunham to transcend in regard to the worth of 
the moral act, the one-sided evaluation of the ‘‘consequence’’ or 
teleological school on the one hand and the motive or Formalistic 
School on the other. ‘‘Every moral action looks backward to the 
sum of the qualities which make the man what he is: it looks forward 
to the congeries of results which are set in motion by the will. Among 
these results must be numbered the series of pleasures and pains that 
Hedonists took up as the single test of moral value. Our conten- 
tion will be that the consequences of a moral act are necessary 
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elements in every moral situation, but cannot themselves determine 
ultimate value. The Hedonist errs in laying all stress on conse- 
quences; his opponents in restricting moral quality to the actuat- 
ing motive. We shall argue for a Synthetic Method uniting the 
two in a Homogeneous purpose, which we may tentatively call the 
making of sound character’’ (p. 206). The Good which achieves 
this desideratum of uniting both the consequence-values of hedonism 
and the will-values of Kant, is ‘‘character.’’ ‘‘Character is the sys- 
tematization of desires interpreted by reason and crowned by emo- 
tional satisfaction’’ (p. 267). The substitution of the term ‘‘char- 
acter’’ for ‘‘self’’ has three advantages: (i) it escapes the am- 
biguity charged against the self-realizationists by being capable of 
definition ; (ii) unlike the ‘‘self,’’ character is a ‘‘sustained growth 
not an assumed whole’’; and (iii) character is capable of realization 
whereas the ‘‘self’’ remains an idea which man struggles to convert 
into an Empirical fact but never succeeds in realizing’’ (p. 268). 
Nevertheless, ‘‘the principle of the Good as giving wholeness to 
moral experience fulfills requirements of an adequate standard” 
(p. 268). 

Against Professor Dunham’s position, I have two main lines of 
criticism: one‘is as to the lack of precision in his notion of ‘‘syn- 
thesis’’; and the other is as to his success in overcoming the difficul- 
ties of the self-realizationistic position. 

From Professor Dunham’s treatment I am unable to make out 
the exact nature of the entities synthesized; in the statement of the 
synthetic method it seems to be motive and consequent; and in the 
statement of the Good it seems to be the ends of excellence and 
pleasure. Moreover, his demand that teleological hedonism requires 
supplementation inasmuch as it is unable to evaluate motives is 
due to some misapprehension. Teleological views do evaluate mo- 
tives, but they do not attach an intrinsic value to motives, hence what 
has to be shown is that the derivative value placed on motives is 
insufficient to account for the data of our common moral judgments. 
This has not been shown. For such hedonists as Mill and Sidgwick 
and such a non-hedonistic teleologist as Paulsen, moral goodness is 
an extrinsic value derived from the fact that certain actions and 
dispositions result in consequences which contain more intrinsic 
value than the results of other acts and dispositions. @G. E. More, 
who is not a hedonist, has probably put the point more clearly and 
precisely than any other. My confusion in the interpretation of 
Professor Dunham on these points is increased by the fact that Pro- 
fessor Dunham is a teleologist, as is shown by his criticism of 
Kant’s moral imperative which ‘‘requires a substantial Basis,’’ for 
one must ‘‘hold to the teleological nature of all moral action,’’ and 
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by his agreeing with More that the concept ‘‘ ‘Good’ is the most 
fundamental in ethical thought.’ Of course, even a teleologist 
might wish to point out that the intuition of the purely formal 
nature of morality (viz., of altruism—that different individuals are 
not to be treated differently) is not implied by the intuition of the 
content of the good, be it Excellence or Pleasure, any more than 
‘‘lead is a visible sensum’’ implies that ‘‘1 plus 1 equals 2.’’ The 
one must be cognized by the aid of the senses and the other by the 
mind alone. But if this last is in the nature of synthesis between 
motive and consequence, it is in no sense indicated. 

The second question, as to whether or not the definition of ‘‘char- 
acter’’ obviates the objections to the self-realizationistic position, 
can best be judged by considering what these objections are. The 
following objections are founded on the discussions of Rashdall 
and More. (1) If by the self is meant the actual self, it is a con- 
tradiction to require what is already actual to be realized. (2)If 
by the self is meant the complete set of abstract qualities which may 
characterize a self, the ideal or norm has no content, for any 
actualization whatsoever will be an actualization of Self, for it could 
not be otherwise. The ‘‘ideal’’ must be some selection of properties 
applicable to a Self—and this selection is not specified by the Self- 
Realizationist. (3) If by the Self to be realized is meant the 
Absolute and the Absolute is an Eternal Value, then any finite self, 
no matter of what sort or kind, will have no value and all the dictums 
of our ordinary morality will be false. 

Now taking these objections one by one let us consider the extent 
to which Professor Dunham’s ‘‘character’’ succeeds in meeting them. 
(1) The first assumes that if there is something which is to be realized 
by moral activity, this something can not be actual for the actual can 
not be realized. Put differently, the ‘‘norm’’ or ‘‘ideal’’ must be an 
‘*Eternal Value,’’ constant and unchangeable. Granting that the 
term ‘‘character’’ has all the virtues imputed to it by Professor Dun- 
ham; and that therefore ‘‘The Good’’ as ‘‘Character’’ unlike the 
“‘Good”’ as ‘‘Self’’ is an actual process and not an assumed whole, 
then, if our first assumption is true, Professor Dunham’s view must 
be false. Although an actual character may be good, no actual char- 
acter can be ‘‘ The Good,’’ i.e., the norm, unless one holds to a descrip- 
tive ethics, which I take from the earlier parts of his exposition Pro- 
fessor Dunham does not. (2) The second objection assumes that 
the good determines only a limited set of the predicates which could 
be realized by a self. This implies further that since the Good is 
a principle of differentiation among natural predicates, the good 
can not be identical with any one natural predicate or with all of 
them. The Good is a predicate of predicates. Why in Professor 
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Dunham’s view should ‘‘character’’ any more than ‘‘self’’ determine 
a limited number of predicates? Even ‘‘systematized desires’’ igs 
not sufficient. Any kind of a character is organized by some prin- 
ciple or other; the organization of the good character must in some 
way be distinguished from the bad, viz., either by ‘‘the satisfaction 
which is to crown’’ the organization or by selection of some one or 
more kinds of development. (3) The third objection assumes that the 
end of human striving must be the actualization of some sort or kind 
of life here and now and that this particular life can rightfully be de- 
scribed as good. This is really a metaphysical point and means that 
the predicate (good) is applicable and truly applicable to finite par- 
ticular things. This is directed against the self-realizationistic posi- 
tion per se which does maintain in some form or other that the Abso- 
lute which is not a particular finite thing is the only thing which is 
really and truly good. This objection is, I think, superseded by Pro- 
fessor Dunham, if this is what he means to avoid by calling ‘‘charac- 
ter’’ actual and not a mere idea and by saying it is a process and not 
an assumed whole. However, the view that what is realized in this 
life ean be good is not incompatible with the view that ‘‘the good’’ is 
not spatial and temporal. 

Although Professor Dunham’s book can make no pretense to 
being an attempt either to define in a clear concise manner such 
fundamental concepts of ethics as the right, the good, and the 
ought, nor to elaborate in a sustained and systematic fashion all 
the possible implications of any one set of assumptions as to the 
nature of such concepts, nor to verify in a careful and conscien- 
tious way any such hypothesis as to significance of these concepts 
by demonstrating the adequacy or inadequacy of their implications 
to account for the breadth of our moral phenomena without vio- 
lating the laws of reason or denying the validity of part of the 
datum, it does show a wide comprehensiveness and a breadth of 
erudition in such diverse fields as philosophy, science, history, and 
literature. 


SaraH H. Brown. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California for 1931. The series of eight lectures is on 
the general subject of ‘‘The Nature of Facts.’’ 


February 27: An Approximate Definition of Fact. .L. J. Henderson 
March 6: Middle-sized Facts ............ccccccccees S. C. Pepper 
March 13: The Metaphysical Import of Scientific Facts. V. F. Lenzen 
March 20: The Factitiousness of Qualified Factuality. 

J. Loewenberg 


March 27: Fact and Authority ...........ceccceees H. D. Roelofs 
April 3: Fact and Interpretation .................. W. R. Dennes 
MEE Bs Tet ame TRO ooo c vk hose ecicccccsccen Paul Marhenke 
April 17: Primary and Intelligible Facts ............ G. P. Adams 





The newly elected officers of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are as follows: President: A. P. 
Brogan; Vice-President: M. T. McClure; Secretary-Treasurer, E. T. 
Mitchell; members of the Executive Committee: A. C. Benjamin, 
E. A. Burtt, J. H. Farley, C. B. Vibbert. 

The officers elected by the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association for the current year are the following: Presi- 
dent: William Savery; Vice-President: H. G. Townsend ; Secretary- 
Treasurer: H. D. Roelofs; members of the Executive Committee: J. 
Loewenberg, H. ‘W. Stuart, W. R. Dennes, R. T. Flewelling. 








